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NOTES. 
Two Conjectures on the Dirae and Lydia. 

Lyd. 39-41, Nake : 

Sidera per uiridem redeunt quom pallida mundum, 
Inque uicem Phoebe currens, atque aureus orbis, 
Luna tuus tecum est : cur non est et mea mecum ? 

So Nake, closely to MSS, except that they give in 41 tui, not 
tuus. That tuus, the emendation of Scriverius, is right, seems 
more than probable from the obvious parallelism of the two halves 
of the line, tuus tecum, mea mecum. The alteration of tuus into 
tut probably arose from an abbreviation of -us being mistaken 
for either the lengthened, or, as in many forms of early writing, 
e. g. Merovingian and Lombard, dexteriorly appended i. 

But in 40 the MS reading cannot be right. The meaning seems 
to be, ' When the stars return at evening and the golden moon 
takes the place of the sun in the sky, Luna is with her Endymion : 
why then am not I with my love ? ' When, then, is the moon's 
disk golden ? I imagine it could only properly be so called when 
it is at the full ; for only then, specially when the moon looks its 
largest and ruddiest at harvest -time and in autumn, would its 
color be well described as golden. I would read then, 

Inque uicem Phoebae coiens atque aureus orbis, 

' Phoebe's disk when its horns meet and it is golden.' Sen. Phaedr. 
745 : Cum suos ignes coeunte cornu Iunxit et curru properanie 
pernox Exserituultus rubicunda Phoebe. 
Dir. 95, 96 : 

Rura ualete iterum, tuque optima Lydia salue, 
Siue eris et si non mecum morieris, utrumque. 

So MSS. Nake retains this, placing a full stop at salue, and a 
comma after non and morieris, with this explanation: 'siue eris, 
mecum eris, licet absens ; siue non eris, h. e. siue mortua eris, 
mecum morieris : id est non eris mortua antequam ego moriar.' 

I object to this (1) that it disconnects the two vv. unnaturally, (2) 
that it forces the meaning of 96. The poet, I imagine, means, if 
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the MS reading is retained, ' Farewell, Lydia, whether you are 

destined to live on or to die parted from me ' (non mecum). But 

if this is the sense, the rhythmical separation of non from si is 

harsh in the extreme ; indeed almost impossible. It seems more 

likely that cum really belongs to morieris, and that me is a relic 

of mea. 

Siue eris et si non mea commorieris, utrumque, 

' Farewell, whether you shall live on, or whether you shall die not 
mine nor at my side — in either case alike.' 

Robinson Ellis. 

Thuc. Ill IO, 3, eiSores otire (pMav ISiarais fteftaiov yiyvopevrjv ovre 
Koivoaviav iroKeaiv is oihiv, d pr) per dpenjs SoKoio-rjs is dXXijXovs 

ylyvoivro ical r3XXa 6poiarp<moi elev. The sentence is probably to 
be construed as if the main clause had read : «6\W on offre $1X01 

ISiarat /3c/3aioi yiyvovrai ot!rc Kotvcovol irokets is ovSev. The Sense would 

then be : " Knowing that neither individuals become secure 
friends nor states firm allies unless they become so (i. e. tpiKot, or 
$1X01 Ka\ KoivavoC) in the belief of mutual honesty of purpose, and 
are otherwise similar in general character." 

With this view there is no need to take ylyvoivro in the unusual, 
if not impossible, sense of sich benehmen, as Classen does, refer- 
ring to I 37, 13. Kriiger, Boehme and Stahl (Poppo) supply 
<pCKla koX Koivavla with •yfyvoHro, though understanding, of course, 
l&iwrai Kai it6\eis as subj. of (lev. Goeller and Bloomfield supply 
$1X01 from (piKia. 

Thuc. Ill 20, 19, Kal &fia ov noXii airixovris, aWa pqSlms 
naBopafiivov is iftovXovro rav rei'^ous: i. e. tovtov is iftov- 

\ovto, on which the partitive genitive depends, " since the part of 
the wall whereto they designed (das Stuck der Mauer auf welches 
sie es abgesehen hatten) was easily looked down on." So Poppo, 
Classen, Bloomfield and others understand the last clause. Jowett 
follows Arnold: "for the purpose that they wished." But the 
sense of the passage seems to be : " the part of the wall which they 
wished to see being easily looked down on." Since it is objected 
that Kadopav is ti is without parallel, construe is S with 6pav, to be 
supplied from KaBopapivov (cf. Eur. Peliad. frg. 7, SpSxri b' ol 8i86vres 
els ra xpw"t<0- KaBopapivov is grammatically construed with tov 

relxovs, though logically the subject is is 6 ifiovKovro tov reixovs. 

Thuc. Ill 30, 3 ff., Kara yap to elieos dvSpav veaoTt ttoXiv ixovrav wo\ii 
to a<pv\a,KTOV evprjo-opev, Karci pev 8a\aoaav m\ irdvv, 9 ineivoi t« aWXjrioroi 



